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pure. Falsehood triumphs everywhere, and the most regrettable thing
is that man is so often satisfied with it He who lies himself readily
accepts being lied to; this begins in childhood and the taste for truth
is being progressively lost.
I find in Catherine Furze the so specifically Protestant qualities
and virtues of Rutherford which awakened such profound echoes in
me when, for the first time, I read his two little volumes: Autobiog-
raphy and Deliverance. Here honesty and integrity become poetic vir-
tues, beside which everything seems camouflaged, unauthentic, and
overloaded. The human soul may be compared to palimpsests: here is
read the original writing, so difficult to make out through the accumu-
lation of retouchings and additions. The very style of William Hale
White (Mark Rutherford) is exquisitely transparent, scintillatingly
pure. He develops to perfection qualities that I wish were mine. His
art is made of the renunciation of all false riches. He is apolitical, be-
cause there is no politics without fraud.
This morning the white sails of the canoes going out fishing dotted
the sea with flowers. The dew was so heavy that one might have
thought it had rained. On my terrace the wagtails come to swig the
drops of water on the flagstones. The air is fresh, ineffably keen and
pure: one feels as if breathing directly from the sky's azure and drink-
ing ambrosia like a god. The gulls whirl gliding over the river, of
which there is but the small arm here, beyond which I see the market
becoming active; its sound of songs and shouts reaches me. Close to
the market a group of coconut palms waves softly in the breeze. Above
the pink roofs and pointed huts of the fishing village spread out on
the opposite bank, I see a strip of sea.
. . . And just as it happens that, through a modulation, an already
known melody of which tie charm seems exhausted takes on a new
freshness. . . .
The feast of the sheep: of ancient tradition, which it seems one
might be able to link up to the story of Abraham's sacrifice, of which
this solemn ceremony would presumably be the commemoration. I
am then told that the idea of sacrifice is found in all religions, and
even of sacrifice through substitution; it is to save the child that the
goat is killed, etc., etc. ... for immediately the related idea of retri-
bution, of atonement, of expiation, of redemption is grafted thereon.
. . . But one can see in it also the proof that the whole story of Abra-
ham is invented, born of the need of specifying the myth (and did not
Couchoud go so far as to claim the figure of Christ to have been like-
wise created to fit the dogma?). I don't mind; it is enough for me
that every line of that tale is admirably eloquent, allows the heart to